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repudiation should be adopted, and that India should
not meet the% obligations which have been incurred on
her behalf. Such considerations as these, however, do
not in the slightest degree affect the importance of
preventing in the future that which has happened in
the past. Nothing can more conclusively show the peril
involved in adding to the debt of India, than the
fact that the interest which she has annually to pay
on the debt already incurred imposes on her a burden
which she finds it difficult to bear. The pensions and
allowances which she has undertaken to grant must
of course be paid; but if these pensions and allow-
ances throw upon her a charge altogether dispropor-
tionate to her resources, an irresistible argument is at
once supplied in favour . of a fundamental change in
the system. Taking the figures of the actual expen-
diture in 1876-77, the latest year for which they are
available, it appears tliat no less an amount than
2,800,000?. of the revenues of India has annually to
be paid in England in pensions, and furlough, com-
passionate, and absentee allowances. The real signi-
ficance of this drain upon the resources of the country
will be understood, when it is remembered that her
entire net or available revenue is not more than
3S,000,OOOZ. The home charges for the army are
constantly increasing. In December, 1877, the
present Finance Minister, in bringing forward his